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FOEMATION OP WASHINGTON'S FAEEWELL ADDEESS 
TO THE AMEEICAN PEOPLE. 

[A paper read before the State Society of the Cincinnati of New Jer- 
sey, February 22, 1897, by Rev. George S. Mott, D.D., First Vice- 
President of the New Jersey Historical Society.] 

The weary and painful struggle of the Revolutionary con- 
test awakened in the heart of Washington the warmest love 
towards the whole country, and at the close of the war 
arose deep emotions of patriotic solicitude for the continu- 
ance of the gains of victory. These feelings expressed 
themselves in three special addresses or deliverances. 

The first was a circular letter addressed to the Governor 
of each State, on June 8, 1783. The immediate subject was 
the difficulties connected with the dissolution of an army of 
unpaid soldiers. But he proceeded to press upon the con- 
sideration of the Governors four points, which he pro- 
nounced " The pillars of the Nation." First, an indissolu- 
ble union of the States under one federal head of increased 
energy. Second, a sacred regard to public justice in dis- 
charging the obligations assumed by Congress. Third, 
adoption of a proper peace establishment for the whole 
country. Fourth, the cultivation of a friendly policy among 
the people, which should lead to mutual concessions for the 
general prosperity. This was an admirable preparation for 
the trying ordeal to which he foresaw they would be sub- 
jected. 

The second paper was his Farewell Address to the army, 
when he withdrew from the command thereof, November 2, 
1783. This is a paternal farewell to his comrades in arms, 
full of sympathy, and designed to render them patriotic 
and patient citizens, even as they had been faithful soldiers 
amid the privations of many campaigns. 

The third notable address is that which is known as 
" Washington's Farewell Address to the American People," 
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and which was put in print September 19, 1796. The in- 
tention to issue a patriotic appeal as a farewell was formed 
in "Washington's mind towards the last of his first presi- 
dential term ; for he desired to retire to private life, and 
the question had been mooted in political circles whether a 
President should serve more than one term. 

In a long communication, dated May 20, 1792, "Washing- 
ton unbosomed his mind to Madison upon the subject, who 
was then his trusted friend, one upon whose opinion he 
placed great reliance. He writes, requesting that, " If the 
measure in itself should strike you as proper, or likely to 
produce public good, or private honor, that you would turn 
your thoughts to a Valedictory Address from me to the 
public, expressing in plain and honest terms my leave of 
them as a public man : and I take the liberty at my departure 
from civil life, as I formerly did at my military exit, to in- 
voke a continuance of the blessings of Providence upon it." 
Washington then proceeds to outline the thoughts he had 
embodied, and propounds several queries. He asked Madi- 
son to " Consider first, the propriety of such an address. 
Second, the time when it should appear, and the mode. 
Third, several matters which should be contained in it, e.g. 
whether to touch specifically any of the exceptional parts of 
the Constitution." For the Constitution issued out of con- 
fusion and sectionalism, and the swell of the compromise 
had not yet subsided. This compact did not please the 
strong Colonies and it did not satisfy the weak Colonies. 
The best statesmen regarded it with distrust and anxiety. 
"When "Washington sent a copy of it to Lafayette, he accom- 
panied it with so timid an endorsement as this : " It is now 
a child of fortune, to be fostered by some and buffetted by 
others. "What will be the general opinion or reception of 
it, is not for me to decide, nor shall I say anything for or 
against it." John Adams wrote, " "We have made a Con- 
stitution which will keep us from cutting each other's throats 
for a few years." But of this same Constitution the most 
eminent statesman of England, Gladstone, has remarked, 
" The American Constitution is the most wonderful work 
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ever struck off, at a given time, by the brain and purpose 
of man." 

To this communication Madison replied June 20. He 
hopes that Washington "will reconsider all the circum- 
stances and consequences," and that he will consent to 
" one more sacrifice, severe as it may be, to the desires and 
interests of your country." And then Madison states that 
he will give, as Washington requested, his opinion on the 
queries propounded. He writes that such an address is 
" most desirable." He advises that the time be delayed as 
long as possible, " to the middle of September." Also that 
the mode of giving it to the public should be " through 
the Newspapers." He then formulates a draft of a valedic- 
tory address, This draft consists mostly of personal mat- 
ters, in which Washington is made to express himself in a 
manner not justified by the suggestions which had been 
laid down by Washington. He makes Washington dwell 
on the increasing weight of years, as though he might not 
be competent for the duties required. His language consti- 
tutes a covert excuse of the men who were secretly plotting 
against Washington. It must be remembered that this 
draft was prepared when the controversy between Hamilton 
and Jefferson was approaching the irrecoverable conflict it 
soon assumed, and Madison was veering towards Jefferson. 
He touches upon important matters in hypothetical outlines,, 
according as Washington might regard certain subjects from 
this or that stand-point. (For a comparison of Washing- 
ton's memoranda and the proposed substitutes of Madison, 
see John 0. Hamilton's " History of the Republic," Vol. VI., 
Chapter CXXXI.) 

But the state of the country was so critical during the 
summer of 1792 that Washington yielded to the entreaties 
of those eminent and trusted patriots who predicted dire 
disaster if he withdrew from public life, and he consented 
to be nominated again. The infant nation needed the 
father's fostering care yet longef . 

Four additional years passed away, — years of vexatious 
trial, of perilous complications, and of bitter strife, to such 
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an extent that the survival of the Union was imperilled. 
Indeed, only the commanding authority of Washington, 
his discreet and firm management of public matters, his rare 
forecast, and the unbounded confidence of the people in his 
wisdom and unselfish patriotism, prevented such a catas- 
trophe. But now a condition had been reached when Wash- 
ington believed that he could retire to the sweets of private 
life with safety to his country. So he expressed it, " The 
step was compatible with patriotism and long cherished 
personal desire." And the conviction returned with even 
greater strength than before, that a Farewell Address to the 
people would be a proper mode of retiring from office. 

The paper of Madison and his own memoranda had lain 
before Washington during those four eventful years, and 
we may presume that, from time to time, he had noted 
thoughts which might be appropriate for this Farewell 
when he should send it forth. It seems to have been his 
original intention to retain the substance and form of Madi- 
son's draft, and to make such an addition as events and cir- 
cumstances required, because dangers which lurked on the 
horizon had developed and assumed a perplexing and 
threatening aspect during his second administration. But 
Washington was not clear in his own mind to what extent 
it would be wise to refer to these, and precisely what points 
to introduce or to amplify. 

Again, therefore, he sought a counsellor. Madison was 
alive and very influential, but the relations between them 
were not as confidential as aforetime. Madison was sympa- 
thizing with Jefferson, and Jefferson's ideas were so in- 
harmonious with those of Washington that he had retired 
from the cabinet. Naturally, therefore, Washington turned 
to the wisest and most generally esteemed statesman of 
the country, Alexander Hamilton. His judgment Wash- 
ington highly regarded, and their relations were intimate. 

About a month before Congress adjourned, which was 
June 1, 1796, Hamilton was visiting in Philadelphia; and 
then Washington, in a conversation with him, disclosed his 
purpose to issue a Farewell Address, and showed Hamilton 
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a draft in its rough state, asking him to " redress it." On 
May 10 Hamilton wrote to Washington from New York, 
" When last in Philadelphia, you mentioned to me your 
wish that I would redress a certain paper which you had 
prepared. As it is important that a thing of this kind 
should be done with great care and much at leisure, touched 
and re-touched, I submit a wish, that as soon as you have 
given it the body you mean to have, it may be sent to me." 
In this correspondence Hamilton always refers to the draft 
as a " certain paper." 

Without waiting to give this a "body," Washington 
transmitted, May 15, to Hamilton, Madison's draft prepared 
in the summer of 1792, and with it a series of memoranda 
of his own. He stated what he proposed to do, and re- 
quested Hamilton to prepare a paper based on his own sug- 
gestions, with such modifications as he thought desirable. 
In this letter Washington also gave full permission to Ham- 
ilton to "throw the whole into a different form;" but he is 
anxious it should be known that four years earlier he had 
begun the preparation of a Farewell Address, and that he 
had continued in office against his inclination. " If you 
form one anew, it of course will be predicated upon the 
sentiments contained in the enclosed paper." The paper 
thus transmitted consisted of three parts. First, an introduc- 
tion, in which Washington states his resolution to retire at 
the close of his first term, and the reason he did not. Sec- 
ond, Madison's draft quoted in full. Third, hints or heads 
of topics by Washington, which are the same in substance 
as in the paper to the governors. This document had not a 
" body" which Hamilton desired, for it was not written out 
in full ; but it contained in substance the sentiments Wash- 
ington desired to place before the American people. It 
will be noted that Washington does not ask Hamilton's 
opinion respecting the issuance of this address, because 
that was already fixed in Washington's mind. 

Hamilton discouraged Washington's idea of incorporating 
Madison's draft in its explicit form, because the significance 
had largely passed away in the rush of the eventful years, 
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and some of the sentiments, in Hamilton's opinion, were 
" most too personal" to Washington. He, therefore, pro- 
posed and sketched two forms, the one on the basis of a 
combination, and the other an original plan. In the first, 
which was an attempt to incorporate part of Madison's 
paper and "Washington's heads or hints, Hamilton prepared 
an abstract of twenty-three points. The first ten of these 
were derived from Madison's draft; the remainder were 
points that Washington had made in 1792 in the paper to 
Madison, and the points presented in 1796 in the request to 
Hamilton. This combination was unsatisfactory to Wash- 
ington. It was sent August 10 from New York. In the 
other paper, which was the original draft by Hamilton, and 
which, so far as known, is the only paper preserved by 
Hamilton, he fused in his own mind this abstract of points, 
leaving out some and modifying others. He embodied the 
sentiments of Washington with few exceptions, and in the 
very language of Washington where it could well be em- 
ployed, and at the same time he raised the tone of the 
Address. 

These points are in substance what Hamilton had written 
and advocated for years. But this similarity, and almost 
identity, are not to be construed into proof that Hamilton 
was the author of the Farewell Address in " body, feature, 
and spirit," as was the contention by some at the beginning 
of this century, because these two men had been in complete 
harmony on national questions for four years. Washington 
needed not to learn statesmanship from any man. The 
whole people followed him rather than Congress. Such was 
the complaint of Jefferson. The noblest in the land were 
his willing disciples. It is far more probable that Hamil- 
ton's ideas were formed by his contact with his chief. He 
was built up to the lofty ideas of Washington. This paper 
Washington adopted as his guide. It was sent July 30. 

Washington, in a letter to Hamilton dated June 26, ex- 
presses his regret that he did not publish his valedictory the 
day after the adjournment of Congress, which was June 1. 
He writes that it might have prevented the remark that " I 
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waited to see that the current was against me." As the 
election was to be in autumn, his opinion was that his de- 
cision not to serve a third term should be made known at 
an early date. He then asked Hamilton's opinion as to the 
date, and declared that it should not be delayed later than 
the middle of September. To this Hamilton replied, July 5, 
that the question should remain " undecided till the last 
moment ;" and adds, " If a storm gathers how can you re- 
treat ? This is a most serious question. The proper period 
for your declination will be two months before the meeting 
of the electors. The parties will in the mean time elec- 
tioneer conditionally, that is, if you decline ; for a serious 
opposition to you will I think hardly be risked." This 
opinion of Hamilton so far influenced "Washington that he 
postponed issuing the Address later than he intended. 
Hence each of them proceeded more slowly in its forma- 
tion. 

"Washington now had before him the paper prepared by 
Madison in 1792, his own views contained in memoranda, 
and the two sketches prepared by Hamilton, — the one in the 
form of a combination, and the other an original paper. 
He now proceeded to prepare his Farewell Address, following 
largely, if not wholly, the original paper of Hamilton. 
This, when finished, was transmitted to Hamilton, August 
25, from Philadelphia, with the request that he should con- 
sult John Jay. Hamilton wrote to Jay that he had " re- 
ceived a letter from "Washington and with it the draft of a 
farewell address" which the President had prepared, and 
" on which he requests our opinion." Hamilton asked for 
an interview at Jay's house, New York City, and a day was 
appointed. 

"When they came together, Hamilton remarked that, " after 
examination, it appeared to him that the draft (of the Presi- 
dent) was susceptible of improvement ; that he thought the 
best way was to leave that draft untouched and to write a 
new draft, with such amendments, alterations, and correc- 
tions as he thought advisable, and that he had done so. He 
proposed to make it the subject of our council," which they 
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did. " "We proceeded deliberately to discuss amendments ; 
but they were not of much importance. The President's 
draft remained as delicacy required, and was not obscured 
by interlineations." Mr. Jay suggested that, as' the " paper 
was of great consequence, a further critical examination 
should be bestowed upon it ; but Mr. Hamilton declined, 
saying that he was pressed for time and was anxious to 
return the draft to "Washington." " It afterward occurred 
to me, that a certain proposition was expressed in terms too 
general and unqualified, and I hinted it in a letter to the 
President." So wrote Mr. Jay in a letter in 1811, when the 
discussion waxed warm as to whether "Washington or Ham- 
ilton prepared the Farewell Address. 

This original draft prepared by Hamilton and revised 
at this interview, together with "Washington's manuscript, 
was sent to the President. These two patriots, Jay and 
Hamilton, carefully and critically, with the spirit of states- 
men, the taste of scholars, and of affection for the man, 
had gone over the documents paragraph by paragraph; 
indeed, word by word. This draft, matured so fully, 
Washington adopted by conforming his own to it; for 
he took his own manuscript and compared it carefully 
with this new draft by Hamilton and Jay, and made the 
alterations and corrections which are so notable a feature of 
that manuscript, which is in good preservation to-day. Be- 
fore making this revision, he wrote to Hamilton in a letter 
dated August 25, 1796, "I prefer it greatly to the other 
draft [i.e., he preferred that sent by Hamilton], being more 
copious on material points, more dignified on the whole, 
and with less egotism. It goes as far as it ought with respect 
to any personal mention of myself. ... I shall expunge all 
that is marked as unimportant in the paper; and, as you 
perceive some marginal notes written with a pencil, I pray 
you to give the sentiments so noticed material consideration. 
After which and in every other part, if change or alteration 
takes place in the draft, let them be so clearly interlined, 
erased, or referred to in the margin, as that no mistake may 
happen in copying it for the press." 
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A week later, September 1, "Washington wrote to Hamil- 
ton, " Since revolving on the paper, I have regretted that 
another subject was not touched upon also, I mean educa- 
tion generally, as one of the surest means of enlightening, 
and giving just ways of thinking to our citizens ; but par- 
ticularly the establishment of a university." The letter 
proceeded to give reasons for the establishment of such an 
institution at the "Federal Capital," and his purpose to 
contribute towards its endowment. (This letter is marked 
private.) To this Hamilton replied, on September 4, " The 
idea of a University is one of those which I think will be 
most properly reserved for your speech at the opening of 
the session. A general suggestion respecting education will 
very fitly come into the Address." This advice was followed. 
Hamilton also considered carefully the " marginal notes," 
as requested in the letter of August 25, and returned the 
manuscript with his suggestions. This was September 5. 
The correspondence closed September 8 by a letter from 
Hamilton. 

Washington then subjected his Address to another re- 
vision, and on the 15th of that month consulted the printer; 
so that almost to the last day he kept the Farewell Address 
open to amendments. On Thursday, September 15, "Wash- 
ington, who was then in Philadelphia, sent for Mr. Clay- 
poole to inquire when he could print the document. Mr. 
Claypoole replied, whenever the President desired. Mr. 
Claypoole states in a letter respecting the interview, " The 
following Monday was fixed. He then told me that his sec- 
retary would call on me with a copy of the Address on 
the next morning, Friday." After the proof-sheet was 
printed and comp red with the copy (which Mr. Claypoole 
himself did), he curried the revision to be examined by the 
President, who made few alterations except in punctuation. 
(Claypoole's letter to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
February 22, 1826.) There seems to have been two proof- 
sheets, — one revised, and the other as it first came from the 
press. One of these is said to be at Mount Vernon. The 
Farewell Address appeared on Monday afternoon, Septem- 
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ber 19, 1796 (which date the manuscript bears), in Claypoole's 
American Daily Advertiser, of Philadelphia. 

This original manuscript, entirely in the handwriting of 
Washington, Mr. Olaypoole craved the honor of keeping. 
This was granted. It was retained as a precious relic in 
Mr. Claypoole's family until about 1848, when an oppor- 
tunity enabled Mr. James Lenox, of New York, to purchase 
the autograph, and it is now one of the treasures of the 
Lenox Library of that city. It is carefully protected in a 
glass case. The trustees propose shortly to issue fac-simile 
copies. The manuscript consists of thirty-two pages, quarto 
letter-paper, written on both sides and sewed together, and it 
is in excellent preservation. Pages 10, 11, and 16 are almost 
wholly expunged. On every page lines are erased and cor- 
rections made ; yet most of them do not change the meaning, 
and are verbal. 

An examination of this manuscript starts the inquiry 
Inasmuch as these alterations and amendments are so nu- 
merous, why did not Washington rewrite the draft ? We 
do not know any reason assigned, but we will venture to sug- 
gest a cause. Washington was impatient to return to Mount 
Vernon. He had gone to Philadelphia for the purpose of 
receiving the ministers from Spain and Holland, and " for 
the despatching of other business, which could not so well 
be executed by written communication between himself and 
heads of departments." He states in the letter of August 
25 his intention to hand the Farewell Address to the pub- 
lic before leaving the city; that he expected " to return by or 
before the tenth of next month, for the purpose of bringing 
up my family for the winter." He also was convinced that 
the anxiety of the public mind should be relieved as quickly 
as possible with reference to the rumor that he would not 
serve another term, and in those days of slow travel two or 
three weeks would be required for the Farewell to reach 
distant parts of the land. He had much business to arrange, 
and he felt that he could not spare the time to rewrite so 
long a document; and probably he believed it was not in- 
dispensable that he should so burden himself. He left the 
Vol. xxr. — 27 
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city on Monday morning, and the Address came from the 
press in the afternoon. 

The publication of the Address produced a profound sen- 
sation. Several of the State Legislatures ordered it to be 
inserted in their Journals. At once the severe and vituper- 
ative invectives that prevailed were hushed. It commanded 
the highest admiration of the statesmen of Europe. Alison, 
the eminent historian, declares of it, " He bequeathed to his 
countrymen an address on leaving the government, to which 
there is no composition of uninspired wisdom which can 
bear a comparison." 

The foregoing is a full delineation of a question that for 
half a century provoked much discussion. Those who may 
desire to be informed of the arguments will find an ex- 
haustive presentation of the subject in " An Inquiry into the 
Formation of Washington's Farewell Address," by Horace 
Binney, Philadelphia, 1859. Edward Everett, whose mag- 
nificent oration on Washington was the admiration of the 
last generation, stated in a letter to James Lenox, " One of 
the most interesting questions relating to the life of Wash- 
ington is the authorship of the Farewell Address." 

In order to a clearer idea of this question we may trace 
it thus concisely. The conception of such an Address origi- 
nated solely with Washington. The idea proceeded out of 
his fatherly love to the people whom he had led in their 
struggle for independence. He consulted Madison nine 
months before the close of his first presidential term as to 
the advisability of such an Address, and concerning some 
ideas that should be incorporated in it. These initial ideas 
Madison expressed a vague opinion of. Four years later 
Washington entered in earnest upon the preparation of his 
Farewell, and consulted Hamilton. Between them a pro- 
tracted correspondence ensued for four months, in which 
there was a frank interchange of opinion, and towards the 
end the judgment of John Jay was sought. The sagacity of 
Jay's statesmanship was exemplified in the treaty with Eng- 
land, which has been called " A Masterpiece of Diplomacy." 
Meanwhile the ideas of Madison had so faded away that 
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only a few thoughts of his are retained, which are to he 
found in the introduction. This document, which was the 
result of frequent and careful revisions by the three wisest 
men in the nation, Hamilton, Jay, and "Washington, at last 
went through the final alembic of "Washington's supreme 
consideration. In this process it is manifest that, with the 
self-sacrificing spirit which from youth was his conspicuous 
and noble characteristic, he was seeking to secure the best 
and wisest counsels, expressed in the calmest and most per- 
fect manner. So that the term authorship should be broad- 
ened into a question of formation. "Washington was the author 
in the sense of the originator, and he was the author also in 
that he adopted and completed the subject-matter. It was the 
inspiration of Washington passing through the facile pen of 
Hamilton. As the document lies before us, it is not a joint 
work to the extent that Hamilton is responsible for some 
specifications and "Washington for other topics. All are the 
sentiments of "Washington as originating in his own mind. 
Some were omitted at the suggestion of Hamilton, in order 
to avoid the imputation of affected modesty, as Washington 
notes over against these ; others were modified, not in pur- 
port, but in phraseology; while yet others were subjected 
to slight verbal changes. 

Chief-Justice Jay wrote in 1811, when this question of 
authorship was agitated, " Washington, although always 
relying ultimately on his own judgement, was most solicitous 
to obtain light on every question and measure which he 
had to decide." This is confirmed by the advice of Wash- 
ington to a friend, " Submit your sentiments with diffidence. 
A dictatorial style, though it carry conviction is always ac- 
companied with disgust." And Mr. Binney remarks, " Two 
men were never better fitted for just such a joint work : 
fitted by different, and even by contrasting qualities, and by 
reciprocal trust and respect." Hamilton's constructive and 
analytical mind and training enabled him to formulate a 
document out of Washington's ideas ; but that document 
was subjected, in the last analysis, to the accurate survey 
and searching scrutiny of Washington's singularly discreet 
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judgment, as that was enlightened by the wisdom of 
others. 

It is very interesting to have these omissions and altera- 
tions preserved in the original autograph, because they 
reveal the spirit of "Washington. They touch his pulse, to 
record the throbs of his heart as aroused by righteous in- 
dignation or stirred by patriotic memories. He had been 
irritated beyond endurance at the base calumnies of his 
traducers and at the indifference of many of his professed 
adherents. Hence a resolution had been formed to enter 
upon a partial defence of himself in an asseveration of the 
purity of his motives, a recalling of his life-long services, 
and a declaration of the affection he bore to his native land ; 
but, by the advice of Hamilton, all such references were 
omitted because there was no call for a vindication. It was 
an exhibition of rare insight that Hamilton could discern 
that he who was first in the hearts of his countrymen needed 
no appeal nor defence. His deeds, his patience, his magna- 
nimity, afforded superabundant evidence. 

This Farewell Address is not an official announcement, 
nor a state paper. It is enthroned on a higher position 
than any such document. It was a personal matter. As 
"Washington says, " It is to be the closing act in my admin- 
istration." It was more. It contains his last words to the 
American people. He lived only three years and three 
months afterwards. And so it has become a national classic, 
like Lincoln's Address at Gettysburg, which derived its in- 
spiration and spirit from this Farewell. After an introduc- 
tion expressing his cordial and thankful retirement from 
public position, he devotes the remainder to sundry patriotic 
admonitions and noble sentiments, the like of which are 
interspersed all through his letters and addresses. The 
poliey he inculcates is founded on the same principles which 
he had always advocated. Every thought can be traced to 
special experiences in his connection with public affairs. 
"When he left Mount Vernon to be inaugurated he wrote in 
his diary that his mind was " oppressed with more anxiety 
and painful sensations than I have words to express," and 
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that he had little hope of answering the expectations of the 
country. But Washington never wavered in his purpose of 
maintaining the Constitution. With calm fervor he de- 
clared, " Union is indispensable. If you have a strong 
Union the nation will be strong. Do you want a nation ? 
This constitution is the only way to have it. The Union or 
ruin." Thus bravely did Lincoln take the same position in 
the dark days of our civil war. " Everything to save the 
Union." 

The Address contains solemn admonitions against section- 
alism and against combinations to obstruct the enforcement 
of the laws of the United States. Insubordination was then 
rife. There was intense excitement in relation to the 
judiciary. Two decisions of the Supreme Court were 
openly declared to be void. The Legislature of Georgia 
had passed an act subjecting to death any marshal of the 
United States who should attempt to serve process against 
that State at the suit of an individual, according to a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. He also points out the perils 
of fostering a fierce party spirit. And never has that spirit 
been quite so savage and unscrupulous as it was during that 
second administration. 

A consideration of this Farewell would be incomplete 
without calling especial attention to Washington's views 
respecting the education of the people. As has been stated, 
he was extremely solicitous to insert in the Address a section 
on the importance of establishing a National University. 
He was dissuaded from this purpose by the advice of Hamil- 
ton, and contented himself with these brief sentences : 
" Promote then, as an object of primary importance, insti- 
tutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In propor- 
tion as the structure of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened." The pet scheme of his old age was the found- 
ing of a National University. He wrote earnestly in 1794 
of establishing such an institution in the " Federal City." 
His project was to create a distinctively American college, 
so that young men could be fully educated away from for- 
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eign influences. He desired to have the sons of the United 
States imhued with that same love of country which hurned 
in his own breast. He proposed to bequeath to such an insti- 
tution a large tract of land that had come into his possession. 
In his last message to Congress he urgently presses on them 
to consider this scheme ; but it has never obtained favor. 

This deep appreciation of the importance of education 
began in Washington's boyhood. His own advantages in 
this respect were limited, and he realized his deficiency. 
He was particular about style, and especially in regard to 
punctuation. Later he studied the best English authors, 
and was fond of history ; hence in this Farewell he relied 
much on the literary taste of Hamilton to improve his 
rhetoric. His standard in regard to general education was 
beyond his time and far in advance of his own State. In 
Virginia there had not been that love of learning which pre- 
vailed in the New England Colonies and in New Jersey. 
At an early day one Governor of Virginia taxed school- 
masters twenty shillings a year. Others opposed education 
because it would arouse a spirit of rebellion ; but "Washing- 
ton's views were far broader and nobler. He wrote on 
one occasion, "Fully apprised of the influence which sound 
learning has on religion and manners, on government, 
liberty, and law, I shall only lament my want of abilities 
to make it still more extensive." 

Washington bestowed constant care on the education of 
his own family. His letters to his wife's son and grandson 
disclose his broad and practical views. Young men whom 
he knew to be earnest were generously aided by him in ob- 
taining an education. He was especially interested in 
securing school advantages for children of indigent parents. 
He wrote in December, 1785, " It has long been my inten- 
tion to invest at my death, 1000 pounds, the interest of which 
is to be devoted to educate orphan children." By his will 
he bequeathed four thousand pounds for such a school in 
Alexandria, Virginia, the interest of which alone was to be 
used. Like Alfred the Great, who has well been eulogized 
as the "Father of the English nation," Washington, the 
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"Father of his country," was the friend and patron of 
learning. Surely we may claim that he was the first states- 
man of America who advocated the essential principles of 
our invaluable system of public schools. His standard for, 
the education of all classes was indeed ahead of his age. 1 

This Farewell Address so breathes the lofty spirit of the 
last words of those old Hebrew patriots and statesmen, 
Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, that it is entitled to veneration 
second only to that which should be rendered to their fare- 
wells, recorded on the pages of Holy Writ. And as their 
solemn counsels were prophetic, so his admonitions and ex- 
hortations are prophecy, and have become the national oracle 
of this century. Indeed, painfully applicable to us are its 
admonitions. All thoughtful observers of the time are 
as anxious for our future as was Washington at the close of 
the last century. Had this Address received as much atten- 
tion as has been given to the Declaration of Independence, 
we may reasonably believe that a more conciliatory spirit 
would have pervaded the differing sections of our country. 
Far more beneficial would it have been, at each recurring 
anniversary of our independence, to have read a part or the 
whole of this Address, and to have made its themes the 
substance of Fourth of July oratory. His fatherly counsel 
fused with patriotic speech might have abated angry pas- 
sions. Indeed, such a course might have prevented the 
bloody civil war. 

We need to revive and quicken to-day those salutary 
counsels. As King Saul, in the closing hours of his reign, 
when troubles glowered dark and sore, went back to old 
Samuel, the wise and faithful but neglected counsellor of 
his youth, so we may plead with all the powers that patriot- 
ism can evoke, Bring us up Washington. Let this Address 
occupy a place of honor in those buildings which are dedi- 
cated as the Head-quarters of Washington, or which are 
associated with events in his campaigns. Let all our people 
become familiar with its patriotic sentiments. Let the 

1 For an excellent article on Washington's interest in education, see 
New England Magazine, May, 1890. 
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children from the thirty nations who study in our public 
schools hear it read on each recurring celebration of Wash- 
ington's birthday. Let extracts from its pages be honored as 
subjects of declamation, as have been the ardent eloquence 
of Patrick Henry and the glowing paragraphs of Webster. 
Thus may we vivify Washington's Farewell Address to the 
American People into a practical existence. The time 
passed has sufficed for eulogizing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Let us go on from this foundation to the per- 
fecting and embellishing of the Temple of Liberty. As we 
enter upon a new century, we should give to this Farewell 
a supreme significance equal to that with which it first 
thrilled every patriot's heart. The need of it is the prophecy 
of its coming. In this is the hope of deliverance. 

Washington is the brightest star in the galaxy of Amer- 
ica's great men, and his lustre is undimmed and is diffused 
all over the earth. Almost every civilized nation during 
this century has had its great hero. Poland had its Kos- 
ciusko, Italy its Oavour, Hungary its Kossuth, England its 
Wellington, France its Napoleon, Germany its Bismarck; 
but Washington alone is the man who has captured the ven- 
eration of the world. His name is known in China. In 
the huts of Greece you may see his portrait. The young 
patriots of Japan make him their model. Wherever are 
aspirations for human freedom, wherever a lofty patriotism 
has shone out, there Washington has been an inspiration. 
Were we a pagan nation he would have been deified. 

Alison, the eminent English historian, in his scholarly 
eulogy of Washington, declares, " It is the highest glory of 
England to have given birth, even amidst transatlantic wilds, 
to such a man." 

" Many shall commend his understanding, 
And to eternity he shall not pass away ; 
His memorial shall not depart, 

And his name shall live from generation to generation ; 
Nations shall show forth his wisdom 
And the congregation shall publish his praise." 

Ecclesiasticus, Chap. XXXIX. Lange's Commentary. 



